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THE SAVIOUR’S INVITATION. 
(SEE FRONTISPIECE. ) 
“ Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid them net.” 


My DEAR YOUNG FRIENDS, 

What words did the Saviour ever utter more gra- 
cious than these ? Contemplate, for a moment, the intereting 
scene which gave rise tothem. See him, all benignant and 
lovely, surrounded with crowds seeking his divine benedic- 
tion. See the anxious parents leading along their little ones, 
approaching, with trembling hesitation, lest they should not 
gain the desired blessing. ‘They gaze upon him with awe 
and admiration—they see his gracious smiles and are ani- 
mated with hope. But ah, their fond expectations are dash- 
ed !—the misguided disciples rebuke them. And must they 
depart from his presence—must they be denied—and may 
they not come to him? Heavenly sweetness! hear the joyful 
words from his gracious lips, “ Suffer little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not.” See his holy displeasure 
at those who would have prevented so much happiness. 
How is their grief turned to joy—how do their hearts glow 
with delight to behold him even taking the dear children up 
in his arms and blessing them. How gracious the Saviour! 
How happy the parents! How biessed the children! And 
would my dear young friends share in this blessedness ? 
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2 The Saviour’s Invitation. 

Would they too, receive the divine Saviour’s benediction ‘ 
Come then to him. He smiles, he invites you to come. 
Your affectionate parents have brought you to him in the 
ordinances of the gospel; in their counsels and prayers ; 
and in furnishing you with various means of instruction. 
The world, indeed, and perhaps misguided professors of re- 
ligion, may discourage you, but Christ is displeased with 
them, and says, with affectionate earnestness, Suffer Little 
children to come unto me. 

Beg your dear parents to approach still nearer with their 
prayers, and give up yourselves, and be assured the Saviour 
will take you inthe arms of his mercy, and bless you with 
heavenly blessings. Ah, who can tell what the happiness 
will be to you and to your parents. If like many dear chil- 
dren and youth, you shall be called to the sorrows of or- 
phanage, how would your throbbing heart be soothed by the 
consolations of your Saviour’s love. If you have already 
come to him, and he has graciously received you, you may 
then open all your heart upon his bosom, and tell him all 
your grief, and he will comfort you, and be to your soul more 
than the dearest earthly parents. Ah, who can tell the worth 
of a Saviour in such a moment! Perhaps the distress of sick- 
ness awaits you. Perhaps an early grave may be your lot. 
What then would you give in exchange for your Saviour ? 
All creature help will then be in vain—flesh and heart will 
fail. But he will draw near with everlasting support. He 
will make even the valley of the shadow of death pleasant. 
He will transport the soul to the paradise of God, and ren- 
der it blissful for ever. 

Accept, dear young friends, affectionate congratulations 
that a kind Providence has preserved you through the chang- 
ing seasons of the past year, and is presenting you with the 
opening prospect of another. May this New Year unfold to 
your enjoyment new and increasing happiness. May you 
be happy in your parents, relatives and friends, and all the 
endearments of social life; but above all, may you be happy 
in God and Christ, and those divine things which alone can 
afford lasting satisfaction. If you have indeed come 
unto the Saviour, may you this year have the blessings of his 
grace renewed to your souls day by day. May you live in 
his smiles, grow in his knowledge, and be rapidly preparing 
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for distinguished usefulness in his cause. May you come 
forward with a zeal becoming the peculiar character of the 
times, and nobly follow his example in going about doing 
good. And havi ing thus spent a life of usefulness, may you 
have a peaceful, happy death, and be received into his eter- 
nal kingdom. Ah, who can tell what the happiness will 


then be of having come to Christ? But, are there any of 


my dear young friends who have not yet come unto him and 
received his blessing ? Oh who has rebuked, who has forbid 
you? Has he not opened his arms to receive you’ Is he not 
willing to bestow the richest blessings of his grace, and pre- 
pare you for the kingdom of heaven? How great is the good- 
ness of God in sparing you year after year, when you neg- 
fect your yracious Saviour who died to redeem you - Wil 
¥ou not begin at the commencement of this new year to re- 
flect seriously upon this subject, and think what the consc- 
quences may be of passing i another year W ithout coming to 
Christ ? Come, precious youth, to this Saviour—come now: 
then shall you indeed realize a happy new year, and be in- 
troduced to a saving knowledge of those wonderfui things, 
which the angels so desire to look into, and which-will con- 


tinue to excite the hallelujahs of heaven for ever and ever. 


‘That this happiness may be yours, is the ardent prayer ot 


your sincere friend, THE EDITOR, 


SS 
TEMPER, 
OR THE TWO OLD LADIES. 


In a huge old-fashioned red brick house, with a great nia- 
ny tall narrow windows in front, and a high flight of stone 
steps up to the door, lived two old ladies, commonly called 
Mis. Abigail and Mrs. Dorothy. They had lived here for ma- 
ny and many a year; they never altered the fashion of their 
tress, and were very exact and regular in all their habits 
and customs. “Every day of the week they were driven 
out at the same hour, in their old-fashioned coach by their 
old-fashioned coachman, and at the same hour they returned 
home; so that when the coach passed through the town, 
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either going or coming, every body knew what was o ‘clock. 
They neither paid visits nor received company at their 
house; and the few servants they kept had lived with them 
so many years that none but the aged people of the place 
could remember the least alteration in the household. 3 
The old ladies dressed exactly alike; and were nearly of 

the same age; their customs, also were quite similar; so 
that to observe them at a distance, it might be supposed 
there was scarcely any difference between them: and yet 
there was a difference. Mrs. Abigail was very rich, though 
nobody knew how rich : but not so Mrs. Dor othy, although she 
was her own sister; for having in her youth in some way 
displeased the old gentleman, her father, he left all his for- 
tune to his eldest daughter; sothat Mrs. Dorcthy depended 
almost entirely upon the bounty,—or rather upon the justiec 
of her sister. But this was not the greatest difference either 5 
for Mrs. Abigail was ill-natured; and Mrs. Dorcthy was 
good-natured; and it is this kind of thing that makes the 
greatest real difference between persons, ‘in the mind of all 
those with whom they have todo. The consequence of this, 
in the present instance, was, that all the old servants loved 
Mrs. Dorothy better than they loved their mistress; and 
waited upon her, not only with more affection, but with more 
respect. And as respect and affection are things which can 
neither be concealed where they are felt, nor successfully 
imitated where they are not, Mrs. Abigail saw as plainly 
how tt was, as if they had told her soin the most express 
terms. Now this aggravated her temper beyond any thing : 
she thought it so very strange, and hard, and ungrateful, 
that she, to whom they were indebted for all they had, who 
paid them such handsome w ages, and made them such gen- 
erous presents, should be in less esteem than her poor sister 
Dorothy, who had nothing of that sort in her power. No 
but “such as she had she gave them;” and that bape’ 
to be of more sterling value than their mistress’s silver and 
gold. At first Mrs. Abigail was so impatient under the 
erievance, that she turned away several faithful servants for 
no other real reasen than this private one; but finding that 
the new comers regularly fell into the same fault, she was 
soon glad to recal her old domestics. 

Mrs. Abiga'l’s temper did not soften as she grew older; 
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she was vexed and tormented that she could not purchase 
with all her money that of which every human bosom feels 
the need; and every fear increased both the cause and the 
effect of her disquietude. ‘There was not a tradesman, nor 
a tenant, nor a neighbour, but would touch his hat with 
more cordiality to Mrs. Dorothy than to Mrs. Abigail; for 
nobody could help seeing the difference: it was even per- 
ceptible as they passed along in the old coach; for, while 
Mrs. Abigail always used to sit back in an erect posture, 
looking neither to the right or left, the round, good-natured 
face of Mrs. Dorothy might always be seen, sometimes 
smiling at the children, and sometimes nodding to the neigh- 
bours as she passed their doors. 

Mrs. Abigail used perpetually to complain of her wrongs 
and grievances to Mrs. Dorothy ; who always heard her very 
patiently ; and said whrat she could to soften and console her. 
She very rarely ventured to hint either at the reason, or the 
remedy ; for that irritated her beyond any thing; and always 
brought forth the whole list of her benefactions to witness 
that the fault was not in her. 

After a long succession of years a circumstance occurred 
in the family which made a greater alteration in its aspect, 
than if the China images on the best parlour mantle-piece, 
had been transported to the sitting parlour mantle-piece ; 
which would, however, have been considered a most memo- 
rable innovation. T his was, Mrs. Abigail’s “ taking 
it to her head” to adopt a little orphan girl, a child scarce- 
ly five years of age, the daughter of a poor minister lately 
deceased. | 

Little Mary was a very pretty, artless, engaging child. 
Full of spirits, and unconscious of her misfortunes, she enter- 
ed the great house without any adequate idea of its dignity, 
and felt herself quite at home the moment she found some- 
thing to play with. At first the old ladies could not exactly 
say whether they were most amused or most put out by the 
noisy frolics of theirnew inmate. Mrs. Abigail, at least, felt 
considerable uncertainty on the subject. But Mrs. Dorothy 
soon found that it added materially to her happiness. For, 
although she certainly was fidgetted at the unwonted sight 
of doll’s clothes strewed upon the carpet, and to see the cov- 
ers to the crimson damask chair bottoms unceremoniously 
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pulled up, and left in wrecks and wrinkles, and, above all, 
that the cat’s back was sometimes stroked the wrong way, 
—yet, the innocent smiles, the playful gambols, and engag- 
ing prattle of the child went to her heart, and awoke sensa- 
tions of delight and tenderness, which must needs languish, 
even in benevolent minds, when it is long since they were 
called into exercise. So much were the good ladies some- 
times amused, that the wind might shift from  south- 
east to north-west without its being noted by either 
of them; a thing unprecedented heretofore. And often Mrs. 
Abigail herself, was so much diverted by her little protogee 
that she has been observed not to gape more than seven 
times during a whole afternoon. / 

But notwithstanding all this, things did not go on quite so 
smoothly as may be imagined. Mrs. Abigail’s grand object 
in adopting the little gir} was, that she might train up some- 
body to love her; and having heard that you may teach a 
child any thing, she thought by taking one so young she 
should be sure to succeed in her design. Accordingly she 
resolved to instil it into her youthful mind, as her highest 
duty, to love her benefactress; and she did not fail, by reite- 
rated instructions, to give the child to understand, that for 
every thing she eat and wore and played with, she was in- 
debted to her alone. Now it was a little strange, that after 
sixty years experience, this good lady did not know any bet- 
ter way of securing her object ; and that she should imagine 
that so very small a sacrifice as that of giving out a little 
money from an ample store, would alone procure so invalu- 
able a blessing as that of the affection of a fellow creature. 

Children are excellent physiognomists: and little Mary 
soon learnt to whom to apply for any little assistance or sym- 
pathy in her play; and she never failed, when she was tired 
or sleepy, to run and lay her head on Mrs. Dorothy’s 
lap. Jt happened not unfrequently, that she was very noisy 
in her mirth; so much so, that, to use her own expression, 
“it absolutely went through and through Mrs. Abigail’s 
head ;’” and even Mrs. Dorothy’s did not esape with impu- 
nity. Now, on these, and similar occasions, when her pa- 
tience was quite exhausted, (which generally happened pret- 
ty early,) Mrs. Abigail would begin to scold; but in spite of 
this, and of Mrs. Dorothy’s repeated admonitions of softly! 
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softly! my little dear,” the little dear would continue romp- 
ing about, till she got such a thorough trimming from Mrs. 
Abigail, as made her cry sadly, and wish that her own mam- 
ma would come again. When the storm was over, the old 
lady often relented; and trotting to her china closet, she 
would take a sweet queen cake or macaroon, (articles on 
which she placed her chief dependence in the management 
of the child,) and hold it out to her with a beneficent smile, 
which seemed to s say, “ Sure you must love me now.” On 
one of these occasions, as soon as Mary had devoured the 
bribe, she called her, saying, “ Come hither, my dear, come 
to me, and tell me now, don’t you love me?” Retaining a 
lively ‘remembrance of her recent scolding, the child hesitat- 
ed ; and on the question being repeated, she answered, “‘ No.” 

« Then you are the most ungrateful little creature that 
ever was,” exclaimed: the old lady, “and you may take that 
for your pains ;”’ so saying, she gave her a smert box on the 
ear. Mary ran off roaring, and hid her face in Mrs. Doro- 
thy’s lap. Mrs. Dorothy knowing that would not hee raised 
her UP, saying, 

“OQ, now you are a very naughty little Miss ! What, not 
love poor Mrs. Abigail, that gives you so many pretty things, 
and such nice cakes! O fy! I am quite ashamed of you! 
Sure you love her, don’t you?” 

“‘T love you,” ‘said the child, “ because you don’t beat 


“ Well, to be sure,” exclaimed Mrs. Abigail, “ there is 
nothing but ingratitude in this world! nothing else; old 
and young, all alike :—Such a little creature as that too, 
who could have thought it !” 

Thus, little Mary had her troubles, like other people, in 
the midst of her apparent prosperity. However, she had a 
never failing friend and solace in Mrs. Dorothy ; and when 
they were alone, she would often throw her little arms around 
her neck, and kiss her repeatedly, saying, 

“T do love you ; I do love you very much, Mrs. Doroty.” 
In return Mrs. Dorothy used to kiss her fondly , and say, : 

“ And I love you my darling! my jewell! my pretty 
one !” never failing to add, “but you know you must love 
poor Mrs. Abigail too; because she is so good to you; and 
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gives you such nice things.” At which little Mary used to 
slide off her lap and run away to her play. 

One day Mrs. Abigail was taken very ill, and could not 
leave her bed ; and kind hearted Mrs. Dorothy came down 
to breakfast with the tears in her eyes. 

“ What are you crying for ?” says little Mary. 

“Because, my dear, poor Mrs. Abigail is very ill, and 
cannot come down stairs.” 

‘Why then, you know, we shall have nobody to scold us 
all day ; so why do you cry for that /” said little Mary. 

In the spring little Mary was attacked with the measles, 
and had them very severely. Notwithstanding her ill-na- 
ture, Mrs. Abigail was really fond of the child; and she at- 
tended her in her illness with much solicitude 5 took her on 
her lap, rocked her to and fro ; once when she was very rest- 


less she spoke to her in soothing tones ; and when little Ma- 


ry, in taking some barley water, spilt a little of it over her 
silk gown, and began to cry from the apprehension of being 
punished for it, Mrs. Abigail said, “ Never mind, love, I'll 
not be angry with you now. Upon. which little Mary. rais- 
ed her head, looked up in her face for a moment with sur- 
prise, and then said, “ I love you, now, Mrs. Abigail. 

Mrs. Abigail looked surprised in her turn: She pressed 
the child to her bosom with unwonted fondness; the tears 
came in her eyes; for those few words uttered by a little 
child, gave her more real pleasure than any thing that had 
happened to her for many aday. Being alone, she fell into 
a deep reverie; but the thoughts of a person unaccustomed 
to reflection, are too indistinct and crude for repetition. How- 
ever, the sense and substance of her meditation was some- 
thing like this :— 

“ What! will one kind word, one act of forbearance and 
good nature, do more than all the favours I have bestowed ? 
O, if Thad considered this in early life,—if I had but seen 
that it is not money but kindness, not gifts, but good nature 
that purchase affection, how differently would my life have 
passed ! '—Ah sister Dorothy! sister Dorathy | I have had 
all the money, but you have had all the happiness !” 
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‘versing with all her pious friends who came in to see her, 





Memoirs of Ursula P——. 


FOR THE GUARDIAN. 
MEMOIRS OF URSULA P——. 


Ursula P*#**#*, of B¥ttteetee#, Mass. died at the age 
of eleven. Her education was no better than is common a- 
mong children of her age; having been wholly acquired at 
the common schools. ” Her natural temper was amiable, 
and few children have been more distinguished for kind feel- 
ings, prudent conduct and prompt obedience to parental au- 
thority. ‘This will be remembered in connection with her 
own observations about herself. Her parents justly doated 
on her as a child of no ordinary promise ; and all her ac- 
quaintance wept when they saw the untimely grave close 
over her. 

Ursula had been very ill three weeks before the alarming 
symptoms of her complaint manifested themselves. During 
this time, her friends, through fear of hastening the progress 
of the disease, had said nothing to her on the subject of death. 

At this time, as her mother was sitting by her bed, she 
suddenly exclaimed, “ O! ma, do pray for me.” Her mo- 
ther replied, “ My dear child, you must pray for yourself.” 
To which she answered, “I am so weak I cannot pray.” 
Her physician being in another room, was requested to pray 
with her. He desired to know what she wished him to pray 
for. ‘* T want you to pray that I may have religion before 
I die.” After prayer, she said to him, “ I feel myselfto be a 
very great sinner.”” He enquired how long she had felt 
thus. Not before , to-day. I have been thinking about 
these things all day.” After this she had some rest. Early 
the next morning she began to weep, complaining at. the 
same time that her heart was so hard that she could not pray. 
In the course of the day she requested her mamma to read 
to her, and remarked that she could not converse much as it 
made her cough. Her pastor, the Rev. Mr. P. called to see 
her, when she very feelingly expressed to him her sense of 
the hardness and opposition of her heart to God, requested 
him to pray with her, and not to forget her when at home. 
She continued in this state of feeling four or five days, con- 
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she was vexed and tormented that she oe, not purchase. oy 
' with all her money that of which efery“aman bosom feels * 
the need; and every fear increased bos the cause and the mn 
effect of fone disquietude. ‘There was 8Ht a tradesman, nor of 
a tenant, nor a neighbour, but would<touch his hat with Ay J 
more cordiality to Mrs. Dorothy than Yo Ars. Abigail ; for: , 
nobody could help seeing the differenc Ne or 
ceptible as they passed along in the old coach ;™ for, whi 
Mrs. Abigail always used to sit back in an erect “posture, 
looking neither to the right or left, the round, good-natured 
face of Mrs. Dorothy might always be seen, sometimes 
smiling at the children, and sometimes nodding to the neigh- 
bours as she passed their doors. 

Mrs. Abigail used perpetually to complain of her wrongs 
and grievances te Mrs. Dorothy ; who always heard her very 
patiently ; and said what she could to soften and console her. 
She very rarely ventured to hint either at the reason, or the 
remedy ; for that irritated her beyond any thing; and always 
brought forth the whole list of her benefactions to witness 
that the fault was not in her. 

After a long succession of years a circumstance occurred 
in the family which made a greater alteration in its aspect,. 
than if the China images on the best parlour mantle-piece, 
had been transported to the sitting parlour mantle-piece ; 
which would, however, have been considered a most memo- 
rable innovation... This was, Mrs. Abigail’s “ taking 
it into her head” to adopt a little orphan girl, a child scarce- 
ly five years of age, the daughter of a poor; minister lately 
deceased. 

Little Mary was a very pretty, artless, engaging child. 
Full of spirits, and unconsctfous of her misfortunes, she enter- 
ed the great house without any adequate idea of its dignity, 
and felt herself quite at home the moment she found some- 
thing to play with. At first the old ladies could not exactly 

say whether they were most amused or mst put out by the 
noisy frolics of their new inmate. Mrs. Abigail, at least, felt 
considerable uncertainty on the subject. But Mrs. Dorothy 
soon, found that it added materially to her happiness. For, 
although she certainly was fidgetted at the unwonted sight 
of doll’s clothes strewed upon the carpet, and to see‘the coy- 
ers to the crimson damask chair bottoms unceremoniously 
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pulled up, and left in wrecks and wrinkles, and, above alk, 
that the cat’s back was sometimes stroked the wrong way, 
—yet, the innocent smiles, the playful gambols, and engag- 
ing prattle of the a went to her heart, and awoke sensa- 
tions of delight and ténderness, which must needs languish, 
even in benevolent minds, when it is long since they were 
called into exercisé. So much were the good ladies some- 

times amused, that the wind might shift from south- 
east to north-west without its being noted by either 
of them; a thing unprecedented heretofere. And often Mrs. 
Abigail herself, was so much diverted by her little protogee 
that she has been observed not to gape more than seven 
times during a whole afternoon. 

But notwithstanding all this, things did not go on quite so 
smoothly as may be imagined. Mrs. A bigail’s grand object 
in adopting the little girl was, that she might train up some- 
body to love her; and having heard that you may teach a 
child any thing, she thought by taking one so young she 
should be sure to succeed in her design. Accordingly she 
resolved to instil it into her youthful mind, as her highest 
duty, to love her benefactress; and she did not fail, by reite- 
rated instructicns, to give the child to understand, that for 
every thing she eat and wore and played with, she was in- 
debted to her alone, Now it was a little strange, that ‘after 
sixty years experience, this good lady did not know any bet- 
ter way of securing her object ; and that she should imagine 
that so very small a sacrifice as that of giving out a little 
money from an ample store, would alone procure so invalu- 
able a blessing as that of the affection of a fellow creature. 

Children are excellent physiognomists: and little Mary 
soon learnt to whom to apply for any little assistance or sym- 
pathy in her play; and she never failed, when she was tired 
or sleepy, to run and lay her head on Mrs. Dorothy’s 
lap. It happened not unfrequently, that she was very noisy 
in her mirth; so much so, that, to use her own expression, 
6 it absolutely went through and through Mrs. Abigail’s 
head ;’” and even Mrs. Dorothy’ s did not esape with impu- 
nity. Now, on these, and similar occasions, when her pa- 
tience was quite exhausted, (which generally happened pret- 
ty early,) Mrs. Abigail would begin to scold; but in spite of 
this, and of Mrs. Dorothy’s repeated admonitions of softly ! 
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softly! my little dear,” the little dear would continue romp- 
ing about, till she got such a thorough trimming from Mrs. 
Abigail, as made her cry sadly, and wish that her own mam- 
ma would come again. When the storm was over, the old 
lady often relented; and trotting to her china closet, she 
would take a sweet queen cake or macaroon, (articles on 
which she placed her chief dependence in the management 
of the child,) and hold it out to her with a beneficent smi: ., 
which seemed to say, “ Sure you must love me now.” On 
one of these occasions, as soon as Mary had devoured the 
bribe, she called her, saying, ‘“‘ Come hither, my dear, come 
to me, and tell me now, don’t you love mer” Retaining a 
lively remembrance of her recent scolding, the child hesitat- 
ed ; and on the question being repeated, she answered, “ No.” 

“Then you are the most ungrateful little creature that 
ever was,” exclaimed the old lady, “ and you may take that 
for your pains ;” so saying, she gave her a smart box on the 
ear. Mary ran off roaring, and hid her face in Mrs. Doro- 
thy’s lap. Mrs. Dorcthy knowing that would not do, raised 
her up, saying, © 

“ Q,now you are a very naughty little Miss! What, not 
love poor Mrs. Abigail; that gives you so many pretty things, 
and such nice cakes! O fy! I am quite ashamed of you! 
Sure you love her, don’t you?” 

“T love you,” said the child, “ because you don’t beat 
me.” 

‘“‘ Well, to be sure,” exclaimed Mrs. Abigail, “ there is 
nothing but ingratitude in this world! nothing else; old 
and young, all alike :—Such a little creature as that too, 
who could have thought it !” 

Thus, little Mary had her troubles, like other people, in 
the midst of her apparent prosperity. However, she had a 
never failing friend and solace in Mrs. Dorothy ; and when 
they were alone, she would often throw her little arms around 
her neck, and kiss her repeatedly, saying, 

“ T do love you ; I do love you very much, Mrs. Doroty.” 
In return Mrs. Dorothy used to kiss her fondly, and say, 

“And Ilove you my darling! my jewell! my pretty 
one !” never failing to add, “but you know you must love 
poor Mrs. Abigail too; because she is so good to you; and 
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gives you such nice things.” At which little Mary used te 
slide off her lap and run away to her play. 

One day Mrs. Abigail was taken very ill, and could not 
leave her bed ; and kind hearted Mrs. Dorothy came down 
to breakfast with the tears in her eyes. 

“ What are you crying for?” says little Mary. 

** Because, my dear, poor Mrs. Abigail is very ill, and 
cannot come down stairs.” 

“Why then, you know, we shall have nobody to scold us 
all day 5 so why do you cry for that /” said little Mary. 

In ihe spring little Mary was attacked with the measles, 
and had them very se verely. - Notw ithstanding her ill- na- 
ture, Mrs. Abigail was really fond of the child; and she at- 
te nde d her in her illness with much solicitude ; " took her on 
her lap, rocked her to and fro; once when she was very rest- 
less she spoke to her in soothing tones ; and when little Ma- 
ry, in taking some barley water, spilt a little of it over her 
. silk gown, and began to cry from the apt prehension of being 
punished for it, Mrs. Abigail said, ** Never mind, love, Ill 
not be angry with you now. U _ which little Mary: rais- 
ed her head, looked up im her face for a moment with sur- 
prise, and then said, “ I love you, now, Mrs. Abigail. 

Mrs. Abigail looked surprised in her turn: She pressed 
the child to her bosom with unwonted fondness 3 the tears 
came in her eyes; for those few words uttered by a little 
child, gave her more real pleasure than any thing ‘that had 
happened to her for many a day. Being alone, she fell into 
a deep reverie; but the thoughts of a person unaccustomed 
to reflection, are too indistinct and crude for repetition. How- 
ever, the sense and substance of her meditation was some- 
thing like this :— 

* What! will one kind word, one act of forbearance and 
good nature, do more than all the favours [ have bestowed ? 
QO, if | had considered this in early life,—if I had but seen 
that it is not money but kindness, not gifts, but good nature 
that purchase affection, how differently would my life have 
passed !—Ah sister Dorothy! sister Dorothy! I have had 
all the money, but vou have had all the happiness !” 
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FOR THE GUARDIAN. 
MEMOIRS OF URSULA P—. 


Ursula P******, of Beteererres. Mass. died at the age 
of eleven. Her education was no better than is common a- 
mong children of her age; having been wholly acquired at 
the common schools. Her natural te mper was amiable, 
and few children have been more distinguished for kind feel- 
ings, prudent conduct and prompt obedience to parental au- 
thority. This will be remembered in connection with her 
own observations about herself. Her parents justly doated 
on her asa child of no ordinary promise ; and all her ac- 
quaintance wept when they saw the untimely grave close 
over her. 

Ursula had been very ill three weeks before the alarming 
symptoms of her complaint manifested themselves. During 
this time, her friends, through féar of art apts the progress 
of the disease, had suid nothing to her on the subject of death. 

Ai this time, as her mother was sitting by her bed, she 
suddenly exclaimed, “O! ma, do pray for me.” Her mo- 
ther replied, “ My dear child, you must pray for yourself.” 
To which she answered, “I am so weak I cannot pray.” 
Her physician being in another room, was requested to pray 
with her. He desired to know what she wished him to pray 
for. “ ] want you to pray that i may have religion before 
[ die.” After prayer, she said to him, “ [ feel myselfto be a 
very great sinner.” He enquired how long she had felt 
thus. ‘“ Not before to-day. I have been thinking about 
these things all day. ” After this she had some rest. Early 
the next morning she began to weep, complaining at the 
same time that her heart was so hard that she could not pray. 
{m the course of the day she requested her mamma to read 
to her, and remarked that she could not converse much as it 
made her cough. Her pastor, the Rev. Mr. P. called to see 
her, when she very feelingly expressed to him her sense of 
the hardness and opposition of her heart to God, requested 
him to pray with her, and not to forget her when at home. 
She continued in this state of feeling four or five days, con- 
yersing with all her pious friends who came in to see her, 
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and uniformly expressing the bitter sense she entertained of 
her hardness of heart and enmity against God. When her 
sisters manifested the grief they felt in view of her situation, 
she would request them to retire, and not express their sym- 
pathy before her ; she could not endure it. Onthe Sabbath pre- 
ceding her death, her mamma came into the room, she turn- 
ed away her face and began to weep aloud. Being enquired 
of why she wept, after a pause, she replied, “ My heart is 
so hard I cannot repent.” Her mother remarked, “ she 
hoped she had given her up to God,” (her disease having 
some days previous to this assumed a character that extin- 
guished all hope of her recovery ;) to which she replied 
despondingly, ‘* Ma, it will do no good unless I can give 
up myself; and my heart is so hard that Icannot.” Soon 
after this her mamma sat down by her, when she took her 
by the hand, and affectionately said, ‘* Ma, I shall never be 
with you any more after I die.” To which the afflicted 
mother, affecting not to understand her meaning, replied, 
“If you go a little the firey I shall soon follow you.” “I 
don’t mean so, Ma; I am going right to hell, and Pa and 
Ma will go to heaven.” ‘The thief on the cross was men- 
tioned to her as having obtained mercy in his last moments. 
“ But there was another who did not,” she promptly repli- 
ed, “and I shall not. I cannot, my heart is sohard.” T'wo 
hours after this, her mother gave her s ymething, and asked her 
if it tasted good : “Tt does; it is too good for me: I ought not 
totake any thing: Ido not deserve to have any care taken of 
me.” After this she appeared to be in great agony of mind. 
Oi her observing that it was sin that distressed her, she was 
asked if it was one sin more than another. She replied, “No; 
but I have committed almost every sin that ever was com- 
mitted. Ihave been such a disobedient child—I have al- 
ways been wicked—I deserve nothing but misery.” Her 
sister sitting by her in tears, she said to her sister A. “ Do 
not weep for me; it is no more than I deserve. I wonder 
God has suffered me to live so long, such a wicked creature 
as I am, who have been sinning against him all my days.” 
She added much more to the same effect. Her sister still 
continuing to weep, she took her hand with great tenderness 
and said, “é Dear sister, do not weep for me; _ it is all right. 

If it were not, I should notbe sick, ‘ J¢ is “for the best.’ ” 








IL. 
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Sometime after this Mrs. P. came to the bed; she looked on 
her, and repeated the hymn from the “ Guardian,” entitled 
‘a warning to youth.” 


“ Death, ’tis a melancholy call, &c. 


A number of persons coming into the room, Mrs. P. asked 
her if she could repeat it again. She replied, (complaining 
at the same time of much weakness,) “ I will—I want to.” 
On finishing the last line, “I sink, I sink to hell,” she ex- 
claimed, “ O Lord, may my dying words be like these.” 
She then said to her father, who was near her, “ you don’t 
know how much better I do feel.” In reply toa question 
about Christ, she said, “he is altogether lovely, O yes.’ 
This was Sabbath ev ening. She continued till Tuesday morn- 
ing, when, as we humbly hope, she sweetly fell asleep in Jesus. 
In the mean time she was all resignation and peace. With 
the deepest sense of her own unworthiness and ill desert, she 
praised God, and trusted in her Saviour, occasionally repeat- 
ing passages from the charming hymns with which her mind 
was stored, and especially this : 


“T have no merits of my own, 
I plead the sufferings of the Son.” 


She expressed great thankfulness to her friend for their 
kind attentions, and earnestly recommended them to God for 
their reward. Nothing of enthusiasm appeared in her con- 
versation. On the contrary, she was sober, calm, discreet, 
and occasionally fearful. Her whole heart seemed to re- 
pose unqualified confidence in her Saviour ; and she enjoyed 
a lively hope, that she should shortly join the Church of the 
first born in their ascriptions of praise to God and the Lamb. 
The meek and lowly spirit of the Lord Jesus was eminently 
exhibited by her, during her short stay in the flesh, and in 
death she sweetly resigned her soul into his hands. So may 
all the precious youth who may cast their eyes over this me- 
morial of Divine Mercy to a dying sinner. 
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FOR THE GUARDIAN. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


Dear. Sir, 
If you consider the following thoughts suited to your 
iittle work, they are at your disposal. 

It has been my grief, sir, that our youth have so little 
opportunity to improve their ‘minds. They are taught gen- 
erally to read, and then, as if the great nena of their educa- 
tion was accomplished, they are left very much without the 
means of using the science we have communicated. ‘They 
go to their labours, most of them neglect all farther improve- 
ment, and live and die very little the better, nor the world 
the better, for the pains employed in making them acquaint- 
ed with letters. If they become subjects of saving grace, 
their mean education, their conscious ignorance, renders it 
impossible that they should ever be extensiv ely useful. 

In the present day there seems special reasons why this 
evil should find a remedy. God is enlarging w onderfully 
the kingdom of his Son. Intelligence is pouring in upon us 
from almost every district of the earth, the most novel, and 
the most interesting. Now how gloomy the thought that 
such a multitude of our youth should have no part in this in- 
tellectual and moral banquet | | Moreover God is oper ating 
by means, and the rising generation, if we rightly judge, are to 
have a large share in the work of evangelizing the world. 
But if they do not read, and their minds remain lean and 
contracted, how can we hope that they will come up cheer- 
fully tothe help of the Lord, and press forward the good 
work of fertilizing the wastes of the moral world. We are ur- 
ging them to cultivate missionary fields, to abridge their 
luxuries, to be provident, and industrious, that they may be 
able to contribute to raise the heathen from idolatry, misery, 
and death; but how gloomy the thought that there sheuld 
prevail, as there now does among our own youth, a moral 


. 


darkness almost as profound as that which we wish to scatter 


from the fields of paganism. 
Difficulties present themselves. Most of our you th have 


no taste for improvement, and none of them have, to any 
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very great extent, the means. Over these difficulties, ny 
mind has poured, ‘till I can no longer be happy without mak- 
ing some effort to remove them. Suffer me to submit to the 
consideration of wiser men than myself the following plan 
for meliorating the condition of the rising generation in our 
own land. 

In a given district there are, we W ill say, ten contiguous 
parishes. The ministers are in the habit of meeting month- 
ly for their own mutual improvement, if not it w ould doubt- 
less be wise that they should commence that habit. 

Let a Society be formed, consisting of the members of this 
meeting, and as many delegates, chosen one from each pa- 
rish, and holding their office one year, to be called Ihe 
Juvenile Association, to meet once a year, and as 
much oftener as may be deemed requisite. 

Let it be the object of this society to promote, by every 
possible means, the moral and intellectual improvement of 
the youth within their limits. 

Let a library be formed as large and valuable as possi- 
ble, and be divided into as many parts as there are congre- 

gations associated, one part to be lodged in each society for 
a definite time, then to be removed to another, i In permanent 
rotation, till e ach congregation shall have had the use of the 
whole. 

At the annual meetings, held by rotation in all the differ- 
ent parishes, let a sermon be delivered, and a contribution 
taken up for the use of the society. 

Let there be a general committee of ten, one from each 
parish, whose duty it shall be to purchase books, to exchange 
those already in the library, for others more novel and useful, 
to solicit donations from centlemen of property in aid of “the 
institution, to appoint a librarian for each branch of the li- 
brary, and generally to supevintend its whole concerns. 

Let any person who shall pay one dollar entrance money, 
and half that sum annually, be entitled to meet and consult 
with the society, and use the books in the branch library, un- 
der the regulations adopted by the general committee. 

Let there be connected with this institution, a weekly 
meeting in each congregation, to be attended by the minis- 
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ter, for the improvement of the youth in his parish, at which 
time those who have the right may draw their books. 

Let the society direct how the weekly meetings shall be 
conducted, so as to render them the most interesting and use- 
ful possible, varying the exercises as pleasure and profit may 
require. 

Let a room be obtained, or built purposely, in each parish, 
where the meetings may be held, and the library kept, that 
no circumstantial temptations may offer to prevent the good 
effects which might result from the mstitution. 

Let the ministers, as they shall come together each month, 
spend at least one hour with the youth in the parish when 
they are met, giving them such advice and instruction as 
shall encourage them to go on in the good work of enlarging 
their minds and mending their hearts. Thus once in the 
year, at least, all the ministers will have opportunity to see 
assembled the most promising youth in each of the parishes 
connected with the institution. 

These, sir, are my first thoughts on a subject which has 
lain for some time with weight on my heart. If God should 
make them useful, my object is gained. ‘That the plan is 
practicable, I have no doubt. It would not be difficult to 
induce each parish to raise one hundred dollars, in which 
case the youth of that parish would have access to one thou- 
sand dollars worth of books. And the library thus begun 
might easily be indefinitely increased. The youth from the 
notice they would thus receive, and the means they would 
thus enjoy, would form a taste for reading, and ina few years 
would rise in the scale of intelligence beyond our present 
conception, Ministers would gladly devote one evening in 
the week to the improvement of their youth, and on this 
plan would greatly assist each other in the great work that 
lies nearest of all to their hearts. One question that would 
naturally come up at each minister’s meeting would be this, 
What improvements can you suggest in the management of 
the Juvenile Institution ? 

If you insert these thoughts, I hope some good brother in 
the ministry will add others. C.°A. 
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FOR THE GUARDIAN. 
A WALK AMONG THE TOMBS. 


Now let me leave the bustling busy scenes of life, to trace 


with pensive steps this solitary ground. O sacred enclo- 


sure | j Man’s last, long home ! 
Here, he ceases from the toils of life. Here the poor slave, 
born only to work and weep, sleeps as sweetly as his tyran- 
nic lord—the son of sorrow forgets to weep—the invalid for- 
gets his pains. The miser doats on his bags of gold no morc 
—nor the beauty on her ornaments. Beauty ! It is noi 
here. Faded is the cheek which once bloomed and smiled. 
Even now I stand by the grave of the lovely Amanda. A 
few months ago she fluttered on life’s gay and busy stage— 
lovely and graceful was her form-—intelligence sparkled in 
her eye. Her education was liberal and accomplished—it 
was just finished, and she, introduced to a flattering and de- 
ceitful world. Her heart palpitated with delightful anticipa- 
tions of many a year of future bliss. ‘The mornings of A- 
manda were spent at the toilet or in turning over the perni- 
cious pages of a novel, her evenings were divided between 
the card table, the theatre and the ball- -room. Amanda liv- 
ed in pleasure! She lived regardless of God, of heaven and 
hell, of death and eternity. ‘The world was her idel, the 
world engaged all her thoughts; for the world alone ‘she 
tived. But oh, how short was her career of folly. The 
spoiler came! One fatal ball finished the course of the 
young and blooming maid. At this scene of amusement she 
laid the foundation of a consumption. The worm of death 
wound itself into her lovely form, and fixed its sting in her 
heart. Imperceptible, yet sure was its operation. 

My soul melts within me when I think of the dying bed 
of Amanda.* No pious friend was permitted to enter her 
chamber, to tell her of her danger as a perishing sinner, and 
of the hope that Jesus gives. ‘Though her friends saw that 
she must die, yet no distant allusion to death was permitted 
to reach her ear. Flattered with hopes of a speedy recove- 
ry, she hugged her dear pleasures to her bosom, till the last 
hour. Novels and plays strewed her dying couch, til] in one 
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awful moment she was summoned to the tribunal of God! 
We may not lift the curtain that conceals her eternal destiny. 
Yet, let the votaries of fashion remember what Eternal 
Truth has said: “ The friendship of the world is enmity 
with God.” 

I come now tothe grave of the hoary pilgrim. Well do ] 
remember when my youthful feet were wont to tread the 
pathway to the house of God—the venerable man, tottering 
over his staff, and slowly pursuing his way thither. Often 
as the holy Sabbath’s lig ht returned, he was seen walking 
up the consecrated aisle, and taking his accustomed seat be- 
neath the sacred desk. Well do I remember his silvery 
locks, his sedate countenance, though marked by the hand of 
time, and heavier hand of sorrow ; yet still placid, and meek, 
and kind. I remember too when with hands trembling with 
age, I saw him distribute the sacred emblems of a dying 
Savi iour’s love, how my whole soul melted within me, and } 
recarde d whe, with veneration and awe. Rest, holy saint ! 


Soft and tranquil be thy slumbers, fill the archangel’s trump 
shall sound. 


What a different scene rises to my view as I pass on io 
the next hillock. It is the grave of a drunkard! How oft- 
en have I seen him—not going to the house of God—no: 
seldom was his face seen there: but reeling through the 
streets to the tavern—to the gaming table. T here his nights 
were spent in noisy mirth and riot. There his | property was 
squandered, his health wasted, his soul rumed! Disease 
soon preys upon his frame. He carries the mark of his 
vices in his face; and moves about a living skeleton ;_ till 
the grave opens to receive his filthy body ; and his soul— 
but i forbear! 

Here lies by his side his mild, uncomplaining wife, who, 
with a broken heart, sunk long before him to this sequester- 
ed spot; where the wicked cease from troubling and the 
weary are at rest.” Lovely woman! Methinks I see thee 
now—broken, yea, beat down with sorrow; yet meekly 
yielding to thy Father’s will. Patie ntly p erforming the du- 
ties of life $ training up thy sweet babes for God. ‘Treated 
with unfeeli ng severity by a brutal husband ; yet never once 

“ rendering ra ling for railing.’ ? Oft the tear of sorrow has 
fell upon thy faded cheek, which no kind hand wiped away; 
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the anguish of thy bleeding heart was poured out only to 
thy God, while thy faultering lips exclaimed, “ T he cup 
which my Father hath given me, shall I not drink itr’? Thy 
woes are past. The pure heaven has received thy chast- 
ened spirit 5 the soft hand of Jesus has wiped thy tears, and 
bound up thy broken heart, from which sorrow and sighing 
have fled away. “Let me die the death of the, righteous, 
let my last end be like his.” 

I come now to a well known, never to be forgotten spot, 
where a friend, the associate of my childhood, the sharer of 
my joys and sorrows, sleeps her last sleep. Oft have my 
tears fallen upon this sod, nor shall they cease to fall. The 
days of years long since gone by, now rise to mind—days, 
when with thee I trod the flowery path of science, and w alk- 
ed to the house of God in company. O thou wast bound to 
my soul by many a tie. Dark was the day when this turf 
covered thee forever from my sight. How long I lingered 
round the sacred spot; how often since have my feet loved 
to wander here. Yes, angelic spirit, if thou art permitted 
from thy bright abode to look far down and survey the af- 
fairs of mortals, often when the twilight has spread her 
grey mantle over the earth, thou hast heard me bending 
my steps to this dear mournful spot ;—thou hast heard the 
sigh; thou hast heard me with streaming eyes implore the 
grace of heaven to enable me to live like thee. Thou didst 
not sleep away life’s little day; O no. What thy hand 
found to do thou didst it with thy might. The morning 
sun and evening shade found thee employed in thy Master’s 
work ; thou wentest about doing good. Long, long will the 
child of poverty, the wretched, the broken hearted, remember 
the tender, sympathizing friend, who soothed their sorrows. 
Long will their tears mingle with mine. Methinks some 
heathen soul, too, at the great day, will call thee blessed. O, 
well do I remember the midnight prayer in their behalf, the 
incessant labours of thy hands, to send them the word of 
eternal truth. Now am I comforted. I will wipe my tears. 
I would not if I could, recal thee; for alas, thou hadst much to 
suffer. Life was to thee arugged road ; but thou hast weathered 
the storm ; the last dread enemy thou hast conquered through 
Jesus. The crown is on thy head, the palm in thy hand. 


Peace then to these dear relics. Oft as lovely spring returns, 
Q* 
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this turf shall bloom with sweet flowers, and tell te the pass- 
ing stranger, “ Eliza had a friend!” Like thee may I live, 
and when on this frame death shall have laid his freezing 
hand, and I come to lay by thy side, may my spirit meet 
thine in that pure world where the friends of Jesus shall be 
re-united to part no more. CORNELIA. 


FOR THE GUARDIAN. 
DIALOGUE BETWEEN LUCY AND SUSAN. 


Lucy. Well, Susan, will you goto the Sunday School to- 
morrow ? 

Susan. No, Lucy, I shall gotothe Sunday School no more. 

Lucy. Not go any more! But why, my dear friend? J 
think you told me last Sabbath you were sorry yeu had not 
attended oftener, and that in future you would be a regular 
scholar ; you also told me you felt the importance of securing 
the salvation of your soul. 

Susan. So I did,at that time. When our teacher talked 
to us so affectionately about cur precious souls, and told us 
how awful would be our condition, if we do not repent and 
come to Christ ; when she told us of his love in dying upon 
the cross for poor miserable sinners; when she told us how 
wieked it was not to love him with all our hearts; I felt that 
T was asinner, though I could not believe it when yeu told 
me so before. I thought then I would begin to be good, and 
would never go to any more parties nor dance any more. | 
thought I did not care what I lost, if I could have my soul 

saved. You know I wept, and Miss L. took me kindly by 
the hand, and said, “ Dear little girl! will you not come to 
Jesus, and be his child?” She then raised her eyes to heaven. 
and said, “ Blessed Saviour! take this lamb into thine arms 
of love, O keep her from the temptations of this evil world, 
and when she dies receive her to thy glory.” O Lucy, I 
thought my heart would break. I thought I would give the 
whole world, if my Saviour would love me. I cried all the 
way home. When I came into the house, Papa asked what 


was the matter? I told him J was afraid I should not go to 
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heaven, because I had been so wicked. He asked what 
made me think I was wicked? I told him my teacher said 
every body possessed wicked hearts, and must repent, or God 
would punishthem. Nonsense! said he, all nonsense ; and 
added, ** you shall go to the Sabbath School no more, Su- 
san? He says he is not going to send me there to become 
melancholy, and be made a fool of; and that there is no 
tanger but what so good a girl as Lam will go to heaven. 
The next day I went to A. to see the “ Review,” where the 
many fine people I saw, and the shows, put all those things I 
heard at the Sunday School, out of my head, and I have thought 
little of them since; for as the vacation commenced soon 
after, my time has been devoted to giving and receiving vi- 
Sits. 

Lucy. ©O Susan, will you then think no more of youi 
Soul, which must live for ever ? Will you, for a few fleeting 
pleasures, lose what is worth more than millions of worlds. 

Susan. I donot intend to lose my soul. I am fully de- 
termined to become religious when [am older. At present I 
cannot think of giving up my pleasures and becoming gloomy 
and unhappy. 

Lucy. QO, dear girl, don’t say so. Don’t think religion ° 
will make you unhappy. I have seen a great nrany pious 
people, who visit my Mamma, and I am sure they are the 
happiest people in the world ; they have often said they ne- 
ver knew what true happiness was, till they began to serve 
God. Asto my mother, there never was a happier woman. 
She is never ill natured; she is so kind, so mild and so | 
pleasant, that every body loves her; since she knew the 
love of God, she says she has enjoyed a heaven upon earth. 

I have tried the pleasures you love so well, and am certain 
they never made me quite happy; and now tell me honestly, 
Susan, are you as happy as you wish to be? 

Susan. Why no, I cannot say, that lam; for some- 
times in the midst of my sports the thought of death occurs 
to my mind, and damps my joys ; and when I retire to-rest, 
after a day spent in jolity, I sometimes cannot go to sleep, 
because I am afraid I shall die before morning. 

Lucy. Do you pray when you go to bed, Susan ? 

Susan. Sometimes when I don’t forget it, I say the Lord’s 
Prayer, which I learnt at the Sabbath School. 


Bad 
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Lucy. Is it not very wicked to retire to rest without 
kneeling before God to thank him for the mercies of another 
day—to ask the forgiveness of our sins, and his care over us 
in the silent hours of the n ight. O my dearest Susan, do 
pray every night and morning. Do take care of your soul. 
O if you could have gone with me to the dying bed of dear 
Caroline, you would never think of putting off the great 
work. Could you have heard what she said to me. 

Susan. Do tell me what she said. 

Luc y. I cannot tell you now, Susan; but when I see 
you again you shall hear the whole. CorRNELIA. 


ooo 


THE MOTH. 


A mild pee evening—twilight already stealing over. 
the landscape, shades under sloping corn-field, whence the 
merry reapers tales this day Sasi away the last sheaf. <A 
party of gleaners have since gathered up the precious frag- 


ments. Now all are gone ; the harvest moon is up; a low 
mist rising from the river floats in the valley. There is a 
gentle stirring among the leaves of the tall elm that shades 
our roof,—all besides is still :—The grey and quiet scene 
invites reflection. 

Wishing the reader to participate in our meditations, we 
were in the very act of committing to paper some sage con- 
siderations on the departure of another summer so But a 
very small and elegant moth, attracted by the candles, has 
this moment descended on the sheet, within an inch of our 
pen, and with the light stroke of his wing has broken our 
thread of thought—will the reader excuse it if it break his 
also ? 

The delicacy and perfection of its form, the exquisite lace- 
work of its airy wing, its swift and noiseless movements, a 
body nearly as etherial and unincumbered as if it were a 
soul, its independence, its innocence, awaken admiration,— 
and (contrasted with the inertness and languor with which 
our cumbrous frames are often opprest) might excite envy 
too. | 

Who-can guéss what age its imagiaings concerning the 
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extensive plain on which it has just arrived ? Is it a field of 


dazzling light, an enchanted region of pleasure and bright- 
ness? He flutters his wings as though his dreams of joy 
were at length realized. From the dun shades of the eve- 
ning without, he has suddenly launched into a new world of 
magic splendour, illumined with radiant suns. How little 
does he think (of this at least we may be sure) that this shi- 
ning plain is no other than a sheet of foolscap !—that those 
glorious suns are inglorious candles !—such are the illusions 
of moths ! 

It would be very desirable, some young reader may think, 
if it were possible, to undeceive him ; and, supposing him 
capable of understanding it, to rectify all his mistakes, by 
addressing him in some such language as this :— You are 
only a moth, and you have no idea what insignificant things 
moths are ! you know nothing at all : You can’t imagine 
what an astonishing number of things there are that you have 
not even heard of. We think nothing of you ; we are really 
ef importance, but you are of no importance, you are only 
an insect. You sometimes do us miscnief by catiig hvles in 
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our clothes, and very tiresome it is that such little creatures 
as you should be able to do us mischief: having this oppor- 
tunity, I must desire you not to do so any more, for what 
you eat is not at all nice, it is cloth, not food ; why should 
you eat cloth ? Twish you would mention this to all your ré- 
lations : and as to the place that you now are upon, it is 
nothing in the world but a sheet of paper that a person is 
writing on ; but you don’t know what writing means, | dare 
say 3 indeed i it is no use talking to you, you are so extremely 
ignorant, moth.” With a few variations, how suitable would 
be such an address to some things that are not moths! And 
to beings a little higher than ourselves in the scale of reason, 


how similar to those of the moth must appear the illusions of 


men? How many of the objects of our ardent pursuit ave as 
destitute of intrinsic excellence, as empty of happiness as we 
know the glare of the light to be in which an insect so joy~ 
ously flutters its wing ! It does not, indeed, require the intel- 
iect of an angel to know this—experience teaches it, at last, 
even to dull scholars. Children can laugh at the folly of an 


insect ; youths soon learn to ridicule the toys and sperts of 


children ; men sinile at the vanities of youth ; wise men at 
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the pleasures of weak men—and not seldom at their own, 
while angels look down with surprise and pity on all,—smi- 
ling most at the mistakes of the man, and least at those of 
the moth ! 

F ortunately enough for our moral, the little hero of the 
piece has this moment expired in the flame of the candle, 
and that in spite of the most praiseworthy exertions on our 
part toydeter him from the rash adventure. In vain we 
whisked our quill in every dissuasive attitude : (an employ- 
ment, by the way, to which we are but too much accustomed ) 
he was resolved,—and could he have given utterance to his 
feelings, no doubt he would have expressed his certain per- 
suasion that it must be a desirable and a delightful thing to 
sport in that elegant flame. Who can witness this common 

catastrophe without observing the analogy, and reading the 
oft told moral ? Even if it had not scorched a single fe ather, 
ifhe could have lived there, still, we could assure him, he 
could not find happiness in a candle. He would have been 
a thousand times more comfortable, as well as more safe, 
hid in the dark folds of the curtain, or fixed within the pro- 
tection of some broad shadow on the wall, or in any of the 
natural and customary haunts of his species. So is it with 
all unsanctioned pleasures: even if they were not dangerous, 
they would be disappointing—but we know they are both 
one and the other. 

How quickly was that most complete and delicate machine 
destroyed ! an engine which not the united sagacity and in- 
genuity of man could restore! No wonder that so fine and 
fragile a creature should be liable to swift destruction :—but 
let not the strong glory in their strength, for behold, ‘* we are 
crushed before the moth.” 


















THE MOTH’S SONG. 


Ah! what shall I do, 
To express unto you 
What Ithink, what I feel, what I know and pursue. 














The Serpent. 


With my elegant face, 
And my wing of lace, 
How lightly the motes of the evening I chase ! 


Tho’ I am but a moth, 
And feed upon cloth, 
To me it is pleasant and nourishing both. 





And this region of light, 
So broad and so bright, 
It makes my heart dance with a strange delight ! 

















If dismal to you, 
Tis the best of the two, 
For O! it is pleasant, this wide-shining view § 






There are lights afar, 
More bright than a star, 
You say they are candles,—lI’Il see if they are. 


I go, and I fly, 
And so good bye ; 
Ah me! what is it ?>—I die! I die! 
[ Youths Mazazine. ; 


S iieenioieeenniall 
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THE SERPENT. 
FROM DR. CROSS. 


The serpent alone is an anomaly in the midst of animals, 
and forms an interruption in the gradation—a break in the 
continuousness of their system. 

That an animal of such passions and powers should be 
necessitated io trail its length in close prostration over the 
earth’s roughness, is quite unaccountable upon natural prin- 
ciples, but tallies well with the doom recorded in sacred 
writ. ‘ Thou art cursed above all cattle, and above every 
beast of the field ; upon thy belly shalt thou go.” The sen- 
tence pronounced seems to imply that the animal had origin- 
ally possessed feet, which either were, as a penal forfeiture, 





Little Jack. 


stricken off, or allowed to decay through disuse, consequent 
on the assumption of the lying posture. Whether this ani- 
mal was chosen, on account of its cruelty, as the most suita- 
ble instrument for effecting the diabolical purpose against 

mankind, or whether the cold cruelty of that animal, now be- 
come proverbial, may have partly resulted from the Divine 

‘urse ; certainly the arch-fiend could not possibly have re- 
ceived a truer representative in the shape of flesh and blood. 
The lachrymal gland for supplying tears is altogether want- 
ing; and generally the salivary glands, instead of saliva, 
furnish venom, of which the fangs are the conduits, and in- 
noculators. Of benignity there is none—of sympathy there 
is none+—of remorse there is none. Well was that clisten- 
ing and variegated surface calculated to delude artless, cred- 
ulous w oman, from suspecting those eyes without a tear— 
and those ears deaf to the shrieks of fear, and to the groans 
of agony—and that heart, through which the blood that cir- 
culates is cold—and that mouth, whose sole duty is to grasp, 
and while grasping to poison—and that throat which opens 
wide for devouring—and that maw, so insatiable as to glut 


itself, at every meal, into a long continued lethargy. 


LITTLE JACK; 


OR THE SUBSTANCE OF A STORY RELATED BY ‘THE REV. MR. 
Ss . AT A MEETING OF THE YOUNG MEN’S BIBLE SOCI- 
ETY IN THE CITY OF BALTIMORE, MARCH 20, 1822. 


I should not, said Mr. S. have mentioned the fact I am 
going to relate, had it not been brought to my recollection 
by a remark in the Report of the Young Ladies’ Branch So- 
ciety, (which he quoted, and which purporte d, that the value 
of one soul would more than compensate for the trouble and 
expense of all the Bible Societies in the world.) For the 
truth of the fact, as far as relates to the communication, I 
vouch, said Mr. S. for I was present and heard it myself. 
At a meeting of the Bath (England) Bible Association, the 
weather proving uncommonfy inclement, the speakers who 
were expected, living at a distanee, did not attend. The 
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president of the meeting fearing that a disappointment might 
have an unfavourable effect upon the assembly, gave an in- 
vitation to any person who would relate any thing connected 
with the interest of the Bible Societies to come forward. A 
well dressed, decent looking man advanced to the platform, 
and with much apparent modesty and humility proceeded 
in an artless and simple manner to relate the following 
fact. 

In the county of Devon there lived a man desperately and 
notoriously wicked, and of so cruel and ferocious a disposi- 
tion as in some instances to extinguish his natural affection 
for his own offspring. One day, taking his little son by the 
hand, who was big enough to walk, he strolled:towards the 

cliffs which in those parts overhang the sea, and laid himself 
down on the grass ; his little son in the mean while amused 
himself with picking up pebbles and throwing them down 
at the feet of his father, who in a churlish mood having two 
or three times bidden him desist without being obeyed, gave 
vent to his rage, and with a kick, which prostrated ‘the child 
upon the ground, left the poor creature screaming with an- 
cuish, and walked away. The unhappy little sufferer hav- 
ing so far recovered as to regain his feet, wandered so near. 
the cliff as to fall over, and was precipitated into the sea ; 
but the air in his petticoat, for he still wore that infantile 
garment, broke the force of his fall, and prevented him from 
immediately sinking. It happened that the boat of a man 
of war, which was lying in the offing, was just then return- 
ing from a watering place, and seeing an object floating on 
the w ater, rowed up to it, took him in, and carried him on 
board the ship. The sailors made a pet of him and called 
him little Jack ; and when he had become old enough for 
the service, made him a powder monkey, (a title given to 
those who carry carry cartridges to the gunners.) This ship, 
with some others of inferior size, having had a severe en- 
gagement with the enemy, and many being wounded, little 
Jack, the powder monkey, was employed to wait on the sur- 
geon. Among the wounded who were brought from the other 
vessels for surgical aid, was a man, both of whose legs were 
shot away by a chain shot, and the bones so shattered as to 
prevent any hope of cure from.amputation. Death had in- 
deed already began to play around his head ;—while he lay 
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in these mortal agonies, he fixed his eyes steadfastly on lif- 
tle Jack, and having yet power to speak, asked the boy who 
he was, and whence he came? He told him what he had 
heard the sailors relate, and which was all he knew of him- 
self. ‘The wounded man, who had recognized the features 
of his son in the boy, was now convinced it must be him. 
I am, said he, that ungodly and brutal father, who left you 
upon the cliff, (relating the particulars) from whence you 
must have fallen into the sea. Beginning to grow uneasy, 

Ireturned to the place where I left you: but you had disap- 
peared,—all my researches proved in vain ; I could gain 
no tidings of you. Supposing that you had perished through 
my cruelty, T became frantic with grief, and was on the 
point of putting an end to my existence ; but, finally, in 
hopes of finding some relief from my misery, Tt emered on 
ed a ship of war. Having returned from a cruise, while 
laying in port, a gentleman (a member of the Bible Society) 
came on board and asked permission of the captain to dis- 


tribute some Bibles among the ship’s company. 
It fell to my lot to receive one, which became the means 


of my conversion to God; and now I have redemption in 
the blood of Jesus Christ, a en the forgivness of all my Sins. 
I have but a few moments to live, the pains of death are 
upon me; I have no will to make, not having any thing to 
leave you save this Bible, taking it from his bosom and pre- 
senting it to him in the language of David to Solomon, * And 
thou Solomon my son know thou the God of thy fa hele: if 
thou seek him he will be found of thee ; and if thou for- 
sake him he will cast thee off forever.’ As he ended the 
quotation his voice faltered and lic sunk in death. The 
speaker, said Mr. S. admitted that so strange a story might 
seem incredible but the tears starting from his eyes, he put 
his hand into his bosom, drew out a book, and said, this is 


the Bible, and I am Little Jack. [Wesleyan Repository Y. 


BIBLICAL SOLUTIONS. 


(Coatinued from p. 423 Vol. 4 


143. By what shameful transaction was the family of 
Jacob disgraced and afilicted while in Shechem ? 
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A. In consequence of the seduction of Dinah, by She- 
chem the son of Hamor, the sons of Jacob first deceived, and 
then slew every male in the city, and took their spoil. In 
which horrid massacre Simeon and Levi were leaders, but 
were aided probably by most of Jacob’s sons and servants. 
The horrid deed drew from the dying Jacob, many years 
afterward, this pathetic exclamation, “ Cursed be their anger 
for it was fier ce, and their wrath, for it was cruel.” Gen. 34. 
1—31 and 49. 7. 

It was surprising that a deed like this did not arouse the 
wrath of the surrounding inhabitants ; but Jacob was unmo- 
lested, and by divine direction, purging his family of their 
false gods, removed to Bethel, built an altar and w orshipped 
God in the place where he had the vision. ‘There Deborah, 
Rebecca’s nurse died, and there God appeared again to Ja- 
cob and renewed the covenant with him, and Jacob erected 
a pillar and anointed it, to stand an abiding testimony of the 
divine faithfulness. Gen. 35; 1—16. 

144. What very interesting event now transpired in the 
family of Jacob? 

A. Rachel gave birth to Benjamin, and died. She was 
buried in Bethlehem, and the place of her grave designated: 
by a monument. Gen. 25. 160—20. 

145. Can you give me some account of the death of 
saac 

A. Isaac died at Hebron, one hundred and eighty years 
old, iictad Jacob was there on a visit. The event happened 
1716 years before Christ. Jacob and Esau united in bury- . 
ing their father. Gen. 25. 27—29. 

146. What account have we at this time of Esau ? 

A. He had at the time of his father’s death three wives. 
by whom he had five sons, and daughters we are not told 
how many. From these were descended many princ es, and 
a very numerous family, of whom mention is made no doubt 
to show that God remembered his covenant with Abraham 
and Isaac and Jacob, and would multiply their seed as the 
stars of heaven. He took up his dwelling in mount Seir, 
and was the father of the Edomites. Gen. 36. 

147. How do you account for it, that so little notice 
-hould be taken of Abraham’s, , Isaac’s, and Jacob’s brethren, 
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while on their history the Scriptures dwell with scrupulous 
particularity ? 

A. It is the design of the scriptures merely to give us a 
history of the church of God. When families or individu- 
als are mentioned, who were not in covenant with God, it is 
merely because of their connection with God’s people, and 
no more is said of them, than is necessary to show the truth 
of the promises, or illustrate the movements of divine provi- 
dence toward his people. Although Ishmael and Esau were 
originally children of the covenant, they cut themselves off 
by their sins, and, with their descendants, ceased to be 
branches of the church of God. 

148. Can you account forthe hatred and malice exercis- 
ed towards Joseph by his brethren? 

A. His father’s extreme partiality for him was doubtless 
the moving cause. It led him to make Joseph the subject 
of enviable distinctions. ‘To these were added his dreams 
of future greatness, which his simplicity led him to relate in 
their presence. The whole, however was to accomplish 
a wise design of heaven. Gen. 27. 1—11. 

149. Can you relate briefly the history of their cruelties ? 

A, ‘Yhey had gone to feed the flock in Shechem. The 
father, anxious for their welfare, sent Jose ph, then seventeen 
years old, to know whether all were well. As the 2y saw him 
approaching they formed the dreadful design of murdering 
him. By Reuben’s interference however, he was rescued 
from death, and thrown into a pit, Reuben intending his 
rescue. But at a moment when he was absent, Joseph, at 
Judah’s suggestion, was drawn from the pit, and sold as a 
slave te acompany of Ishmaelites, who carried him to Egypt. 
Gen. 37. 12—27. 

150. And how did they cover their guilt ? 

A. ‘They took his many coloured coat, which they had 
kept for the purpose, dipt it in the blood of a kid, and sent it 
to their father, pretending a wish to know if it were not Jo- 
seph’s coat, and asserting that they found it in the wilder- 
ness. Jacob knew the coat, and not suspecting his sons of 
such desperate depravity, thought his beloved Joseph to have 
been torn and devoured by some wild beast. Jacob went 
into deep mourning, and calculated to go disconsolate to the 


Or 


graye. Gen. 37. 31—S5, 
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151. How did it fare with Joseph in Egypt ? 

A. He was sold to Potiphar the captain of Pharoah’s 
guard, and so conducted as to obtain his entire confidence. 
The Lord prospered Potiphar for Joseph’s sake, and he was 
advanced to be the steward of his master’s house. But 
through the wanton perfidy of his mistress, he was falsely 
accused and cast into prison. There again he behaved so 
discreetly as to obtain the confidence of the keeper of the 
prison, and the management of the prisoners. An event 
now transpired which brought Joseph into notice, and wiped 
off every stigma from his character. Gen. 39. 

152. Can you rehearse the story - 

A. Two of Pharoah’s chief officers, the butler and the 
baker, had committed some offence, and were cast into the 
same prison with Joseph. ‘They had each a dream which 
Joseph interpreted. The chief butler would after three 
day’s be restored, but the baker would be hanged. It pro- 
vedas he predicted. He requested the butler when restored 
to think of him, and make mention of himto Pharoah. But 
the butler forgot his pledge till a similar circumstance re- 
minded him of his duty. Gen. 49. 

153. Can you relate the circumstance ? | 

A. Pharoah had a dream which distressed him, but 
which none of his magicians could interpret. The butler | 
then remembered his obligations to Joseph, and mentioned 
him to Pharoah: he was sent for, and interpreted the dream. 
God had admonished Pharoah, that there should be seven 
years of plenty, followed by seven years.of famine. He 
was advised to look out a suitable man, who during the seven 
vears of plenty might secure prov isions against the time of 
scarcity. As God would have it, Joseph received this ap- 
pointment, and was made the second man in the kingdom, 
having arrived then at the age of thirty. He secured ra 
esteem of all Egypt, and when the famine came on had i 
store provisions sufficient not only for the Egyptians, bt 
for all their neighbours. He was given in marriage Ase- 
nath, the daughter of Poti-pherah priest of On, by whom he 
had two sons, Manassah and Ephraim. Gen. 41. 

154. Did this Famine aicud to other lands beside E- 

gypt? 

A. It extended to the land of Canaan, and probably te 
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all the neighbouring countries, and was the means of bring¢- 
ing down Jacob and his family into Egypt. Gen, 41. 
4—)D7. 


Religious Lutelligence. 
BRIEF VIEW OF MISSIONS, 


Under the direction of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, compiled October 1822. 





As many of our young reatlers may not have a very distinct view of the 
different missionary stations occupied by Missionaries under the direction 
ofthe A. B.C. F. M. we insert the following from the Christian Watch- 
man. 


The Board was instituted in June, 1810 3 and incorpora- 
ted June 20, 1812. 

1. Mission at Bombay.—This mission became fixed in 
1814. ‘The missionaries are engaged in three principal ob- 
jects—the translation of the Scriptures ; the superintendence 
: of schools ; and the preaching of the Gospel.—The Mission 
| has three stations :—Bombay, Mahim, and Tannah. 

Bombay.—A large city on an island of the same name. 
[t isthe capital of all the British possessions on the western 
side of the peninsula, and is the primary seat of the mission. 

Rev. Gordon Hall Missionary ; Mr. J. Garrett, Printer. 
The widow of the late Mr. Newell resides here. 

Mahim.—Six miles from Bombay, on the north part of 
the island.—Rev. Allen Graves, Missionary. 

Tannah.—The principal town of the island of Salsette 
25 miles from Bombay.—Rev. John Nichols, Missionary. 

The Missionaries had established 25 schools ;—17 on the 
island of Bombay and Salsette; and 8 at as many different 
places along one hundred miles of the adjacent country. 
But of these 25 schools they were obliged to suspend 10, 
about the middle of last year, for want of funds. The schools 
contain, on an average, about 50 scholars.—The Missionaries 
are now ready to print the whole Bible,translated by them into 
the Mahratta language, as fast as the means can be procured. 
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2. Mission in Ceylon.—This mission -was established 
in the district of Jaffna, October, 1816. It has five sta- 
tions ;—Tillipally, Batticotta,, Oodooville, Panditeripo, and 
Manepy. 

‘tllipally—Nine miles north of Jafinapatam.—Rev. 
James Richards and Rev. Daniel Poor, Missionaries. Nich- 
olas Permander, Native Preacher. 

Batticotta.—Six miles north-west of Jaffnapatam.— Rev 
Benj. C. Meigs, and Rev. Henry Woodward, Missionaries. 
Gabriel Tissera, Nativer ‘Teacher. 

Oodooville—Five miles north of Jafinapatam.—Rev. 
Miron Winslow, Missionary. Francis Maleappa, Native 
Preacher. 

Panditeripo.—Nine miles north-west of Jaffnapatam.— 
Rev. John Scudder, M. D. Missionary. 

Manepy.—F our miles and half north-west of Jaffnapa- 
tam.—Rev. Levi Spaulding, Missionary. Philip Matthew, 
Native Preacher. 

The blessing of God has ‘attended the labours of the Mis- 
sionaries among the youths in the schools; especially at 
Tillipally, where those who had been longest in the schools 
principally resided. <A silent but perceptible influence, is. 
also exerted on many natives in the district of Jaffna. 

3. Mission among the Cherokees——This mission was 
established in 1817. It has three stations :—Brainerd, 
Creek Path, and Talloney; and new stations are contem- 
plated at High-Tower, Chatooga, Wills-Town, and other 
places. 

Brainerd.—Is the oldest station of the Board, among the 
{Indians ; and is situated within the chartered limits of Ten- 
nessee, on the Chickamaugah creek, 250 miles N. W. of Au- 
gusta; 150 8S. E. of Nashville; and 110 S. W. Knoxville. 

Rev. Ard Hoyt, Rev. Daniel S. Butrick, and Rev. Wm. 
Chamberlain, Picianntiaas ; Dr. Elizur Butler, Physician ; 
Messrs. Ahijah Congar, John Vaill, John C. E ilsworth, 
Erastus nl Sylvester Ellis, and Ainsworth E. Blunt, As- 
sistant Missionaries ;—and John Arch, a converted Chero- 
kee, Interpreter. 

Creek Path—1i100 miles W. S. W. of Brainerd. A 
school was established here in April 1820.—Rev. William 
Potter, Missionary. 
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Taloney.—Sixty miles 8. E. of Brainerd. A school was 
established here in May, 1820.—Messrs. Moody Hall, and 
Henry Parker, Assistant Missionaries. 

Mission among the Choctaws.—Commenced at Elliot in 
August, 1818. It has three stations,—Elliot, Mayhew, and 
the French Camps. 

Elliot.—Within the chartered limits of the state of Mis- 
sissippi ; on the Yaloo Busha creek ; about 30 miles above 
its junction with the Yazoo ; 400 W. 8. W. of Brainerd, 
and 145 from the Walnut Hills—Mr. Cyrus Byington, Li- 
censed Preacher and Missionary; Dr. Wm. W. Pride Physi- 
cian; and Messrs Moses Jew ell, Joel Wood, Anson Dyer, 
Zechariah Howes, John Smith, and Elijah Bardwell, Assis- 
tant Missionaries. 

Mayhew.—On the Ook-tib-be-ha creek, 12 miles above 
its junction with the Tombigbee, and 100 E. of Elliot. Com- 
menced in the Spring of 1820.—Rev. Cyrus Kingsbury, and 
Rev. Alfred Wright {Missionarie s, and Messrs. Calvin Cush- 
man, Wm. Hooper, Samuel Wisner, Philo P. Stewart and 
David Remington, Assistant Missionaries. 

French. Camps.—A settlement on the Natches road, soutli- 
west of Mayhew.—Mr. Loring 8. Williams, Assistant Mis- 
sionary. 

5. Mission among the Cherokees of the Arkansaw.— 
Commenced in 1820.—There is on the station of— 

Dwight.—On the west side of Illinois creek ; 4 miles 
north of the Arkansaw river ; 200 miles from the Arkansaw 
Post; and 500 up the Arkansaw, following the course of 
the river.—Reyv. Alfred Finney and Rev. Cephas Wash- 
burn, Missionaries ; and Messrs. Jacob Hitchcock and James 
Orr, Assistant Missionaries. 

6. Mission at the Sandwich Islands.—Established in 
April, 1820. It has two stations——Hanoroorah, and Wy- 
mal. 

Hanaroorah.—On the Island of Woahoo.—Rev. Hiram 
Bingham and Rev. Asa Thurston, Missionaries ; Messrs. 
Daniel Chamberlain and Elisha Loomis, Assistant Missiona- 
ries ; and Thomas Hopoo, and J. Honooree, Native As- 
sistants. 

Wymai.—On the island of Atooi—Messrs. Samue} 
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Whitney and Samuel Ruggles, Assistant Missionaries ; and 
George Sandwich, Native Assistant. 

7. Mission to ‘Palestine. —The first Missionaries arrived 
at Smyrna in January, 1820.—Rey. Pliny Fisk and Rev. 
Daniel Temple, Missionaries. 

Most of the foregoing Missionaries, and Assistant Mission- 
aries, have wives. At several stations among the Indians, 
there are unmarried females, labouring as teachers and do- 
mestic helpers. 


Extracts from a Narrative of the State of Religion within 
the bounds of the Synod of Virginia, for the year end- 
ing October 24, 1822. 


Last Spring the Hanover Presbytery met at Sidney Col- 
tege. During their meeting, God was pleased to begin a 
work of grace, which has continued with little abatement. 
Throughout the neighbourhood, general and deep impress- 
ions of divine truth have been felt ; and the church at that 
place has been enlarged by the addition of more than fifty 
converts. Several students of the College have also found 
grace during this merciful visitation. 

While the work was spreading in Prince Edward county, 
a similar one began in Petersburg, and gradually advanced, 
until between sixty and seventy were added to the Presby- 
terian church, and about one hundred to the Methodist 
church. 

The pastor of Norfolk church, with a few of his people, 
visited Petersburg in the time of the revival there, and car- 
ried home with him the same spirit. Great exertions were 
soon made and blessed in that church. Between forty and 
fitty hopeful converts are the fruits. 

In Richmond, although the excitement has been less pow- 
erful, the church has received about eighty new members. 

In the town and vicinity of Lexington, there has been a 


most glorious, and in this state, perhaps unparalleled, out- 
nouring of the Spirit. 
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This work of grace continues and spreads. Other con- 
gregations near Lexington are beginning to feel its power. 
It j is also a gratifying circumstance of this revival that seve- 
ral students of W ashington College are brought into the 
church. The whole number added to the Church in Lex- 
ington, in the last year, is one hundred, and to those of New- 
Monmouth and Oxford, about fifty each. 

The principal means through which the blessing came, 
we hesitate not tosay, was prayer, the fervent prayer of 
faith. 

Many young men, to the joy of the church, have embrac- 
ed religion ; childre n from eleven to fourteen years of 
age, W ho were not ¢ »xpected to know much of the nature of 
religion, have professed conversion with a clearness of views 
and a manifestation of piety, astonishing to men, and glori- 
ous to the grace of God. 
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SUMMARY. 


A friend in North Coventry writes, (Dec. 25,) that the 
revival which commenced there, four or five months since, 
has assumed a very interesting aspect. Upwards of fifty 
persons are cherishing the hope that they have passed from 
death to life, and that new instances of hopeful conversion 
are Ricveaiing almost daily. ‘The subjects are yet princi- 
pally among the youth. Two heathen converts are among 
the number ; one from Woahoo, one of the Sandwich isl- 
ands, the other from one of the Marquesas islands. A short 

) account of the latter has been pubtished in the Rel. Intel. 
N. Haven, Nov. 30th, 1822. 

Our correspondent adds, ** The native of the Marquesas 
manifests the deepest anxiety for the salvation of souls, and 
his countenance brightens with animation whenever he is 
told of an instance of hopeful conversion. He attends, this 
winter, at a common school, and net long since, when read- 
ing im the Testament he was so affected that he could not 
proceed. On being asked by his instructor what was the 
matter, he replied, as the tears rolled down his cheeks “ O, 

these poor children,” 
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{f the heathen have such feelings while looking on im- 
penitent children of a christian land, how ought we to feel 
and act toward them.” 


A Revival has commenced and is increasing in Sharon, 
Conn. ; many are anxiously inquiring—and a good number 
are already rejoicing in hope. In Southampton, about 
100 indulge hopes that they have been born again within a 
few weeks, and maiiy more areearnest enguirers.. In East- 
hampton, between 40 and 50 are already rejoicing in hope, 
and 150 recently attended an inquiry meeting, convinced 
of sin, righteousness and judgment. [It is stated that at 
Hadley and several adjacent towns, a work of grace seems 
tohavecommenced. At Sheldon, Genessee Co. N. Y. and 
Orangeville in the vicinity, there is speciai atiention—seve- 
ral instances of hopeful conversion, and more instances of 
deep anxiety—The Revival in Deerfield, N. J. contin- 
ues—31 were admitted to the church on the second Sabbath: 
of December. At Doyleston, Pa. 20 persons were recei- 
ved, onthe third Sabbath in December, making 76 added in 
less than a year; this town has had no stated pastor for 14 
months ; the Holy Spirit is evidently operating still on many 
anxious minds. In Raritan, N. J. 61 were admitted to 
the church last spring, and 145 in October following : whole 
number 206. Sixty of them were coloured people. In 
seven other churches in the vicinity, 346 have been recetv- 
ed within eight months. Total 546.—Bos. Rec. | 











A house occupied by Mr. J. E. Manuel, Philadelphia 
was partly destroyed by fire on the 12th inst. His little 
children were amusing themselves by lighting chips in the 
nursery, and hearing some one coming, they hid them, burn- 
ing, in a closet, which set fire to the house. A little girl 
was killed in Philadelphia a few days since by being struck 
on the temple with a stone which some idle boys were 
throwing at each other.—N. Y. Adv. 





Alleppo one of the most beautiful cities in. the Ottoman 
empire, has been visited by an earthquake. The first and 
most severe shock occurred on the 13th of August, about 
ten in the evening, and instantly buried thousands of the 
inhabitants under the ruins of their elegant mansions of stone, 
some of which deserve the. name-of palaces. 






Poe try. 


POETRY. 


THE NEW YEAR. 
BEHOLD! another year has fed, 


Beyond all hope for ever gone 
Advanc ing quick, lo! in its ste ad, 
Another has its race began. 


Thus time’s unceasing wheel rolls round 
Nor will for thoughtless mortals st: Ly ; 
Till the last rump, with awe profound, 
Prociaim the great, the final day. 


And is it so, must time advance, 

Till days and years shall cease to be 
How, O my soul should this enhance, 
The little space allotted thee. 


O hear to-day the heaveuly voice ; 
To-day regard the friendly call ! 
Investigate your secret choice, 
And say, is Christ your all in all. 


Nor still aside the question lay 

eM na 

Within your breast, forgotten there ; 
This work becomes anew year's day, 
A day for thoughtfulness and prayer. 


Though you profess to know his name, 
Vow an attachment to his laws ; 
Would even suffer loss and shame, 
To shew you love his sacred cause 


Yet what avails, if here you cease, 
And never feel his blood applied, 
Communicating conscious peace 
By faith in Jesus crucified ¢ 


Have you renounc’d proud self for him : 
What was your gain accounted loss ” 
Say,is there ought that you esteem 
Above the merits of his cross ? 


When prostrate at his feet you lie, 
As in his sight with heart sincere : 
Can you invoke hispiercing eye, 
To read desires implanted there ? 


Approve, O Lord, my weak essay : 
And tell me thod 3 indeed art mine: 
Tis this will chase my fears away, 
For what can harm a child of thine. 
{ Youth's Magazine, 














